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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 



WILLIAM A. COOK 
University of South Dakota 



French and Spanish are not strangers in American education. 
Benjamin Franklin in 1 743 recommended French as a preparatory 
study for law and medicine, and he indorsed French, Spanish, and 
German for commercial purposes. Our colonial neighbors empha- 
sized the value of French and Spanish in our coastwise trade in the 
eighteenth century. But in the nineteenth century German swung 
past its competitors in the modern-language field. When the war 
came on, German was the strongest in all sections of the country. 
French, studied by twice as many students in the North Atlantic 
states as in all the rest of the country, was a poor second. Spanish 
was studied in 191 5 by only 35,000 high-school students, half of 
whom were in the western section of the country. 

With the entrance of America into the world-war, German 
became practically extinct in our high schools. Wherever it was 
not legally abolished, the students boycotted it. The usual course 
was to introduce either French or Spanish to satisfy linguistic 
requirements. Although boards of education could readily be 
persuaded to do this, it was anything but a simple problem to 
prepare an army of teachers as instructors in these languages. In 
the readjustment, the prestige of modern-language instruction 
suffered severely. Teachers actually attempted a Romance lan- 
guage with no more preparation than that afforded by a six weeks' 
course. From this confusion we are recovering, and we should 
soon be in a position to require a preparation on the part of teachers 
of French and Spanish which shall be comparable to that possessed 
by teachers of other high-school subjects. 

French, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Italian, and German 
now clamor for recognition in our high-school curricula. How 
shall we make our choice ? What are the criteria for deterrnining 
the importance of modern languages in general? Among the 
considerations that have been suggested are the following: 
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1. The number of people speaking the language. It is esti- 
mated that French is spoken by 40,000,000; Spanish, by 55,000,000; 
Russian, in three dialects, by 115,000,000; English, by over 150,- 
000,000, in Australasia, Canada, South Africa, the British Isles, 
and the United States; Chinese, by over 400,000,000. 

2. The territorial possessions and the distribution of the users 
of a language. English is easily first from this point of view, 
Russian next, Spanish third, and French fourth. 

3. The official recognition of the language by governments. 
English is first on this score, the population of the British Empire 
alone being equal to that of China. Russian comes third, Spanish 
fourth, and French fifth. 

4. The dynamic quality of the people speaking the language. 
Half the world's commerce is carried on by English-speaking 
countries, and these countries contain one-half of the railroads and 
one-half of the newspapers on the globe. In 1920 it was stated 
that 85 per cent of the world's automobiles were manufactured 
in the United States. People speak of learning other modern 
languages to travel in Europe, but one can go nearly anywhere 
speaking only English; there is always within reach someone who 
can understand. The French are equally dynamic, and the tre- 
mendous virility they exhibited in the war leads us to expect them 
to manifest marvelous powers of recuperation. While Spain is 
anything but dynamic, the South American republics number 
some very progressive and dynamic nations. Italy displays many 
of the qualities of France, but the low state of popular education 
and general intelligence in that country will tend to offset Italian 
enthusiasm and national ambition. Of the oriental nations, Japan 
alone is aggressive. 

5. The importance of the language as a vehicle of the world's 
thought. English and French and German to some extent have 
profited from the fact that their prestige attracted the geniuses of 
other languages to use these tongues as vehicles for their thought 
in order that they might enjoy a larger hearing. Spanish has rarely 
been so employed, Russian or Chinese perhaps never. After the 
passing of Latin as the universal language of the educated classes, 
French enjoyed the largest prestige among the better class. In 
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fact, if there has been a universal language for the past three 
centuries, it has been French. In later years French has lost much 
of this advantage, but it still is very generally the language of 
diplomacy. Discussions at the recent Treaty of Paris were con- 
ducted in both French and English, and the same is true of the 
recent armament conference. At the Genevan Conference of the 
League of Nations, English, French, and Spanish were recognized 
as official languages. The Nobel prizes for 1901-13, aside from 
those for the promotion of peace, went to residents of countries as 
follows : 

Physics, Chemistry, Litera- 

and Medicine tore 

Germany 14 4 

France 11 2 

England and America 7 1 

Italy 1 1 

Spain 1 1 

Russia 1 o 

The other prize winners were scattered among several minor 
nations. 

From the last of the foregoing criteria we can understand why 
foreign language is frequently mentioned as an aid in advanced 
study. Since translations do not keep pace with publications in 
modern language, men of science in pure fields or the applied field 
of medicine find a reading knowledge of French and German 
valuable, if not indispensable. French is almost essential for 
research in mathematics. Italian stands forth as eminent, if not 
pre-eminent, in art, music, and certain divisions of sociology, 
notably criminology. German possibly leads for the purposes of 
the psychologist. 

Looking at the problem from the standpoint of cultural values, 
acquaintance with the history, literature, and life of a nation may 
be secured from translations, but these are not always accessible at 
once, and sometimes not at all. The frequent occurrence of French 
words and phrases in literature makes some French of service in 
all general reading. The Great War has increased this mingling of 
French with English. Likewise, Spanish terms have been growing 
more numerous in the spoken and written English of this country 
since the Spanish-American War. German and French are the 
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languages of great literatures as well as of science; Spanish, rela- 
tively speaking, is the language of neither, though the development 
of South America may in time change this. 

The advantages of French over Spanish for scientific, literary, 
and general conventional purposes may be granted, but there are 
many who believe the scales to be more than reversed by the 
advantage of Spanish for commercial purposes. The vast expan- 
sion of the South American continent in industry, trade, and 
population in the last twenty years, and its enormous capacity 
for further growth in these respects have been the occasion of 
much concern and have led to the demand that we equip our- 
selves by proper language training to grasp these opportunities 
for new markets. 

There is very grave danger that we may overemphasize the 
commercial argument. In the first place, if an oral command of 
the Spanish were necessary, it would be impossible to give it in 
our high schools. The simple reason is that the student does not 
continue his study long enough to become proficient in speaking 
the language. 

Let it be conceded that salesmen or professional men in our own 
country occasionally find it desirable to speak and understand 
French, Spanish, or German. There are times when the same 
might be said of Russian, Polish, Italian, and several other modern 
languages. How generally are such situations to be met? And 
how closely can one predict while in the high school how many 
and which of these languages he will later wish he had acquired ? 
Can he tell whether he is likely to be a consular agent in Japan, a 
medical missionary in China, or a commercial salesman in Peru ? 
A frank reply to these questions casts the greatest uncertainty over 
the whole matter. Moreover, so far as commercial pursuits and 
professional practice in this country are concerned, it is the business 
of immigrants to speak our language rather than our business to 
speak theirs. The school as a leveler of social barriers and a devel- 
oper of nationality must take that view, even though it might be 
worth a few dollars to some physician to speak German or Belgian. 

Now let us look critically at the facts in the South American 
situation. First, let it be noted that Brazil, apparently the most 
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promising commercial field in South America, constituting nearly 
half the area and including 45 per cent of the population of that 
continent, uses the Portuguese language officially. While a number 
of Brazilians speak Spanish, a recent article in the Independent 
remarks that an advertisement in Spanish would be as "distasteful" 
and as "unintelligible" to the people of Brazil as one in English. 
Nevertheless, Portuguese is not mentioned once in our press where 
Spanish is mentioned a hundred times; and for every student of 
Portuguese in this country there are surely more than a hundred 
seeking to acquire Spanish. To be consistent, on commercial 
grounds, we must display as much ardor for the study of Portuguese 
as for the study of Spanish. 

Let us consider next the factor of distance. The truth is that 
we are a long distance from South America and can reasonably 
hope for nothing that remotely approaches commercial monopoly. 
Since less than one-tenth of the area of South America drains into 
the Pacific and less than one-sixth of her population inhabits the 
western slope, we must make our comparisons principally on the 
basis of her eastern front. The lines joining Boston, Brest, and 
Pernambuco form an isosceles triangle, with the base (Boston-Brest) 
a third shorter than the legs. Hence Europe has as good cause to 
study Spanish for commercial reasons as the United States, and 
we should be as anxious about Russian, French, German, and 
Italian to the near east of us as we are about Spanish to the almost 
equally distant south. 

What is the practice of the keen commercial nations of Europe 
in respect to the study of Spanish ? Our latest information does 
not show German higher schools teaching Spanish. French sec- 
ondary schools do not offer it except in a few of the departments 
adjacent to the Spanish border. The report of an English commis- 
sion in 1018 declared that English education must pay more atten- 
tion to French, German, Italian, and Russian, but did not even 
mention Spanish or Portuguese. Yet when we examine statistics 
of trade, the United Kingdom and Germany were shown in 19 10 
to be the heaviest exporters to Argentina and Brazil. If we 
examine the trade current in the opposite direction, we find that 
in 1910 Argentina and Brazil were exporting most heavily to 
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German- and English-speaking peoples, but French was the required 
language in their high schools. The argument from example is 
conclusively against adding a foreign language to our curriculum 
for its supposed commercial value. Only adjacent territories, 
crossed constantly in travel and trade, account for the modern- 
language programs of European nations. 

Had the advocates of foreign-language study for commercial 
purposes analyzed the trade relations of our country, they might 
have discovered that a great trade can grow up between two 
nations with little mingling of their people or their languages. 
For example, how many Brazilians must know English in order to 
get us to buy their coffee ? If we follow the process of merchan- 
dising from the ignorant native laborers harvesting the crop to the 
South Dakotan enjoying its potation at the breakfast table, we 
shall find that the speaker of one language meets necessarily the 
speaker of another at one point only, namely, where the great 
wholesaler of the Brazilian seaport, Santos, deals with the great 
wholesaler of New York. We shall not make the mistake of send- 
ing a crowd of Yankees to South America to sell our products. If 
they did not betray their nationality otherwise, their accent would 
mark them as foreigners. And an intelligent business man will 
not handicap his product by presenting it to people through 
foreigners. He will present it to them through native salesmen. 

While personal preferences for French, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese as subjects of instruction in our high schools may vary, 
it is less a matter of concern which we offer than how we offer it. 
Let us first of all stress a properly equipped teaching force. Per- 
fect pronunciation and conversational knowledge of the language 
are secondary to some enthusiasm for the language as a means of 
information, some knowledge of the customs and institutions of 
the people who use it, familiarity with their literature, and accurate 
ability in translation. Less than two years of college training for 
the teacher can never insure this, and three is the safer minimum. 
With teachers so trained, foreign language will have a function 
in familiarizing us with literature and history, and it will supply in 
a measure those advantages of travel which very few can ever 
enjoy. 
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In the second place, let us insist upon more continuity in the 
foreign-language courses. The accrediting standards of at least 
one state permit not less than two years of a foreign language to 
be counted toward graduation. This is a salutary provision. 
The desire of students in our liberal curricula of the present is 
to pick around and accumulate a sort of "lunch-counter" educa- 
tion. Random discussions with college students are strengthening 
the impression that even two years of a foreign language does not 
leave a lasting impression. If a school cannot offer at least two 
units of a Romance language, that language should be left out 
altogether. 

Our local aims in Romance-language instruction must be very 
general, because we are so far removed from the people whose 
language we study. That does not by any means destroy, though 
it may lessen somewhat, the value of this type of instruction in the 
high schools of much of the North Central territory. Let us 
emphasize most in the study of French and Spanish those aspects 
that will strengthen the student's command of English. Oppor- 
tunities to fix grammatical principles more thoroughly will arise; 
we should seize them. By calling attention to idioms the teacher 
can cause the student to appreciate better the constructions that 
are found in the English. Constant watch should be kept for 
expressions that have come over into the English. A few cases 
will be found in which English spelling may be aided by the study 
of Romance language. The enrichment of vocabulary, to which 
Latin also appears so well adapted, is something that merits daily 
attention. Etymology as a formal study in the English is dry, 
almost deadly, until the student has had a liberal training in 
foreign language. Finally, and most important of all, let us insist 
that in the classroom an acceptable form of English expression be 
substituted for that impossible jargon usually dignified by the name 
of "translation." The opportunities for training in good English 
in the foreign-language class are almost unlimited, and yet, because 
we "want the student to feel the language," we tolerate literal 
translations so miserable that they are not understood by even the 
translator. 



